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1890'$, when Chinese merchants began to penetrate from the east
through Mongolia. The word "trade" had, however, a specific
meaning for the Tuvinians: it was a sort of barter activity, similar
to that existing in colonial areas during the early period after their
discovery. Not only was the price of goods exorbitant, but the
conditions on which the merchants extended credit to the natives
were onerous. The entire clan or community was held responsible
for the debts of any of its members, while the interest rates fre-
quently reached 100 per cent a year. Much as the Russian adminis-
tration wished to back enterprising Russian merchants, official re-
ports painted a frightening picture of destitution due to trading
practices. When the Chinese began to engage in trade, their meth-
ods proved to be even worse. Colonel Popov reported in 1913
that:

[Tuva] has been completely ruined and reduced to a state of pauperism
by the colossal exactions of the Chinese authorities and officials on the
one hand, and by the unscrupulous practices of the Russian traders on
the other hand, and in the last ten years especially by the Chinese trades-
men . . . The Russian tradesmen, coarse and cruel, have not hesitated
to extort the last sheep for a box of matches given on credit a few years
earlier or to grab the best pastures and hay harvests.12

Another road of penetration into Tuva came through the activi-
ties of the searchers for gold. They brought back such considerable
amounts of gold that Russian Government agencies began to be
interested in the natural resources of the region. More important
than anything else, however, was the settlement of Russian farmers
in Tuva. Since the middle of the nineties, thousands of persons
migrated to the little-known territory. By 1914 about 10,000 Rus-
sians were residing there as farmers, and the flow, tacitly encour-
aged by the Russian authorities, continued until 1917. At the time
of the civil war in Russia there were about 12,000 Russian residents
in Tuva alongside some 60,000 natives. The methods of acquiring
land were not precisely in agreement with the standard roles of
civil law elsewhere. Since the natives were nomads who changed
their pastures from time to time, the Russian immigrants either
simply seized vast terrains or else "leased" them for a trifling s*im.
In 1911, at a conference of high Russian officials of Siberia in Ir-
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